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poe, 


‘F you heard Floyd 
Gibbons’ radio pro- 
gram July 22nd of 
his year, you choked 
with emotion as you 
eard the _ pleasant 
ear voice of the “blind 
nd deaf ambassador of 
he news” — Steve De- 
catur Cartright—thank 
Jessica Dragonette for 
ther beautiful rendering 
Frof the song — “My 
Little Alice Blue 
Gown.” You marveled 
that Steve could place 
his fingers lightly on 
her lips and throat and, 
in this way, enjoy her 
glorious voice, although 
pe could not see her or 
ear her. You sympa- 
thized with Floyd Gib- 
bons when he_ spoke 
huskily to his radio 
audience after those 
words of gratitude from a man who could 
not hear his own voice. You were ashamed 
that you had ever felt discouraged over 
the obstacles in your life, when Steve Cart- 


” 


: _ blindness and complete deafness, and had 
“won the goal of radio commentator of 
world news. 

Truly great people are simple and kind, 
and so I found Steve Cartright to be when 
I asked him for the details of his remark- 
able achievement. Although he laughed 
and said, “I do not feel that I have accomp- 
lished much. In fact, I cannot conceive 
of anyone being in like circumstances not 
doing the same thing.” 

» It is true that Steve was always am- 
bitious and always willing to work hard to 
“make his dreams become a reality. His 
| ‘struggle began in early childhood, although 
‘vat that time, his eyes were as keen as any 


By 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE “SINGS” 


Steve’s fingers were as light as 
feathers on the fair throat of the 
great singer as they “listened”... 


right had hurdled the affliction of total ° 
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boy’s, and his ears as 
sharp. 

Steve began his story: 
“IT was born at Center- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Oc- 
tober 3, 1898, at the 
time of the Spanish- 
American War. My 
father was in San Juan, 
Porto Rico, with the ex- 
pedition to that place 
when I was born. He 
was later sent to the 
Philippine Islands for 
the insurrection and 
was killed in action at 
Baningigue. I never 
saw my father. My 
mother died _ shortly 
after receiving the news 
of father’s death. My 
sister and I — we were 
twins — were sent toa 
home and later taken 
to live with an aunt and 
uncle. 

“At the age of twelve I was forced by 
the death of my uncle to make my own 
way. I worked twelve hours each day, 
six days a week, in a chain factory for 
fifty cents a day. 


“T managed to go to night school and 
keep up with my studies. Then, when I 
achieved high school age, I was successful 
in getting a job where I could work nights 
and get enough slecp, so that I managed 
to get through high school with little 
trouble. I graduated whfn,I was nffteen.” 

Steve’s great ambition at this time was 
to become an engineer. He said, “I entered 
Carnegie Tech., at, Pittsburg, and in my 
senior year, the ‘Mexi¢dan trouble ‘came 
along. With some of the ‘vbther(: men I 
enlisted for the border. I served: with the 
12th U. S. Infantry., at Nogales, “Arizona, 
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for three months, and then was sent to the 


Philippines, where I joined the 8th U. Ss. 
- Infantry. 


“At Fort Wm. McKinley, P. I., I was 
assigned to Company G., of that regiment, 
and soon after being assigned there, I met 
a young Russian boy who had enlisted, and 
he asked me to teach him English and 
Math. I agreed to do this if he would 
teach me Russian. We got on nicely.” 


At this time, the World War interfered 
with Steve’s returning for that fourth year 
of college and that degree that would make 
him an engineer. He was only nineteen 
years old when he took an examination 
for a commission, passed it, and was made 
-a second lieutenant. Because of his know- 
ledge of Russian, he was assigned as 
Adjutant to the Chief Observer of the 
American Army in Russia. 


Steve explained, “It was while in East- 
ern Siberia that we were beseiged by hordes 
of the enemy, and as we needed some sort 
of protection, we assigned ourselves to a 
British Unit stationed at Tomsk. I was 
given a sapper’s post to operate. That is 
an underground. post, far in advance of 
our own lines.” 


One day Steve was directing the fire of 
the artillery by telephone, while watching 
the advance of the enemy through a peri- 


STEPHEN D. CARTRIGHT 


1st Lieutenant, U, S. 
uhourd the Army 
“Logan.” 


Army, 
Transport 
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scope. The enemy appre 
came over the top, and in a mom 
found. eee under ae fire we i 


hospital. He discovered that te wa 
covering from a serious fracture of 
skull. One of his comrades warned | 
that head wounds often become disastrot 
unexpectedly, in the future. Steve s 


After the United States intervened 
Siberia, he was assigned to duty with 
regular army in that country. At last 
returned home in 1920, still a very young 
man, and took up his studies. He finis 
that fourth year of college and rece 
his degree as Bachelor of Science in 1921. 
His field was in the science of metals - ee 
Metallurgical Engineering. 


He immediately won a responsible p 


Laboratories. 
ambition that had been characteristic 
him always, he began a study of the | in. 


was being considered for a post in i 
society of automotive engineers. . 


It was at this point in his career that 
he decided to visit a friend in Long Beach. 
California, during his summer vacation. 
Before their daily swim one morning, the — 
two friends turned on the radio just in — 
time to hear Jessica Dragonette sing, “My 
Little Alice Blue Gown.” Steve delighted 
in the glorious voice. He refused to con- 
tinue listening to the radio after the 
pleasure of that song. ci. 


He and his friend ran down ‘to the surf, 
enjoying the panorama of blue rolling 
waves and cloudless sky. Steve told me 
exactly what happened. 


“While taking a swim, I inhaled some 
salt water. Then I returned to the shore — 
and chatted with some boys and girls on 
the sand. Someone proffered me a cigar- 
ette. I reached out my hand. Suddenly 
the world turned pitch black and, I coi- 
lapsed. I had suffered a cerebral hemor- 
I was kept under a narcotie for 
almost three weeks. When I finally re- 
gained consciousness I realized that I could 
neither see nor hear.” 


In the season of ambition and strength 
and youth — his dreams blasted, stone 
deaf, totally blind — he entered a state 
worse than death. He was in a dark world 
with no way of communicating with friends. 
For a time he was overcome with black 
despair. 

Heir to a fighting spirit that had thus 
far motivated his actions, would he sur- 
render to physical affliction? Of course 
not. 
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te. Brufelarence: took command of the 
situation and, seeking for a means of com- 

inication with those people that must be 
| within reach of his voice, he guided them 
| to the way of communicating with him. The 
cardboard lid of a box of flowers had been 
laid near his hand for a moment. He picked 
' it up and began to print large capital® 
letters upon it using his index finger as a 
pencil. He directed whoever was in the 
room to take his finger and guide it over 
' the cardboard, printing answers to the 
| questions that he asked orally. 


He said, “One day one of the doctors 
came while I was in bed and printed a 

- message on my hand. It was upside down 

to me, but that seemed to make no differ- 

ence at all, and soon I could read any 

_ message printed in this manner. 

_ “Then Miss Plantner came to me. She 
was an older woman and had retired from 
active social work but had considerable 

means and decided to take me over.” 


Miss Plantner had heard of the young 
engineer, struck down on the brink of the 
realization of his dreams, with only a slight 
thread of communication with the outside 
world. She could not rest until she had 
done all in her power to help him. 


Steve explained how they worked to- 
gether: “Miss Plantner studied the Morse 
Code, and as fast as she acquired it, she 
taught it to me. Then we started the study 
of Braille printing for the blind. After 
mastering Grade Four, we utilized the con- 
tractions of both Morse and Braille and 
manufactured our own system of communi- 
cation. We were able to talk along for 
hours without spelling out a word.” 


Steve learned rapidly. They often work- 
ed fourteen hours a day. 


“Then I was asked to talk to a com- 
mercial group one day. After the address, 
one of the directors became interested and 
wanted to know if I would like to go to 
the Perkins Institute at Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, to learn Speech Reading. I was 
naturally wild to learn any method of im- 
proved reading, but after investigating, we 
learned that I was above the age limit. 
Miss Plantner did succeed in engaging some 
of the teachers to give her instructions dur- 
ing leisure hours. I was, meantime, taking 
voice at Boston.” 


The two worked unbelievably hard. As 
fast as Miss Plantner learned from the 
teachers of Perkins Institute in her private 
lessons, she taught Steve. 


“After we completed our training we 
went abroad for a rest. We had no thought 
of doing any work while in Europe, but 
we had such an attractive offer that we 
took up the lecture platform.” 


While they were in England, a man from 
the London Times interviewed Steve. After 


the conversation, Steve’s hand accidently 
touched a metal disk in front of him. 
“What is this thing?” he asked. 


The Englishman explained, “It’s a micro- 
phone, Steve. I took the liberty of broad- 
casting your interview. I knew that you 
would be nervous if I told you beforehand; 
but you need not have been for no an- 
nouncer could have spoken more pleasantly 
ae clearly into the mike than you have 

one. 


This incident changed Steve’s plans en- 
tirely. He made up his mind that here 
was work that he could do. He could 
comment on world affairs in his own 
country. 


He told me: “You see, I had never talked 
political economy with Miss Plantner, and 
she did not know that I was interested in 
it. We, thereafter, discussed the political 
setup of America entirely and it took us 
to France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, 


Russia, Siberia, Manchuria, Japan, and 
China.” 


It was while in Warsaw, Poland, that Miss 
Plantner persuaded Steve to write to Miss 
Dragonette to express his gratitude for that 
song that had been destined to be the last 
music his ears were ever to hear. From that 
time, he and Miss Dragonette were fast 
friends. 


After returning to America from China, 
Miss Plantner was married to George K. 
Thornhill, whom she had met in London. 
She is now in the Far East with her hus- 
band. Steve journeyed to Chicago for a 
radio audition. His voice clicked and, 


Courage 


There is a courage never looks in cannon’s 
mouth, 


It Knows not battle cry or deep sabre thrust, 


It never faces bursting shell and crimson’d 
fields, 


Where sharpened pain is quickly turned to 
quiet dust; 


There is a courage looks to unanswering 
skies, 


Its taut spirit straining against the bands of 
fate, 

Denied a hero’s glorious end, 
dregs 


In slow sips, and prays escape from embit- 
tered hate; 


While as slow death the passing days strike 
sharply down, 


Continuous daggers of cold relentless steel, 
It holds its bruised head erect, and defiantly 
Lives on to feel and 


it drinks its 


feel. 
—EDNA J. ROBERTS 
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thereon, for nearly a aoath: ree was eoache rt; 


in microphone technique by Charlie Lyon, 
radio announcer. Then Steve got his big 
chance at the Chicago studios of a national 
network. 


The men who heard the audition did not 
know that Steve was blind or deaf until a 
minute before he began his audition. They 
were amazed at the way he put it over. 
Later, Steve sat, worried, hoping — he had 
no way of knowing his listeners’ judgment 
until Charlie Lyon went to tell him. 


He was successful and his first assign- 
ment followed at WMAQ in Chicago. 


Later, Floyd Gibbons invited Steve to 
appear on Colgate’s True Adventure pro- 
gram with Jessica Dragonette. One mid- 
summer night Floyd Gibbons painted this 
word picture of the first audition of Steve 

Cartright in our country: 

“WEL boys and girls, it was a big 
moment in my life that night when I 
took Steve’s sensitive right hand and placed 
the fingers over my. lips and throat. You 
see, I don’t think it had ever been done 
over the air. I said, “Ready, Steve?” 


CARTRIGHT: Ready, Floyd, I can hear 
you. 

GIBBONS: Miss Dragonette is standing 
right here beside you, Steve. Perhaps she 
would be willing to sing “Alice Blue Gown” 
again for you. 


MISS DRAGONETTE: I’d be very happy 
to, Floyd. 

GIBBONS: May I place his fingers on 
your throat? I’m sure it won’t interfere 
with your singing. You see, I want Steve 
to hear the song he heard you sing on that 
tragic day eleven years ago. 


MISS DRAGONETTE: Certainly, Floyd. 
GIBBONS: There. 


“Steve’s fingers were as light as feathers 
on the fair throat of the great singer. 
There was wonder, and worship, on his 
face as Miss Dragonette sang the first few 
soft notes of her song. And Steve, con- 
centrating his rare sense of touch so as 
not to miss.a single, delicate vibration, 
looked like a person must look when he 
sees a beautiful vision. There was some- 
thing almost ethereal about that expression. 


“Steve’s control of those fingers, whose 
sense would shame a Jimmy Valentine, was 
less certain with his voice. It broke a 
little when he thanked her after the last 
par: 

‘““That was beautiful, Miss Dragonette. 
More beautiful than when I heard you sing 
it eleven years ago. I can’t tell you how 
much [I appreciate your coming here to- 


night.’” 
“Tt was a privilege,’”’ Miss Dragonette 
replied. ‘“And for it, I want to thank the 
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“She was Storer of cour 
Louise Plantner, who was list 
way around the world, residing 
husband in the industrial 
Japan. 


me that night to witness that reall 
scene in the studio. In all my 
broadcasting I had never been 


he touched the white throat — 
Dragonette. And when she went 
song, the expression on his: f 


seemed to be a light on ‘iby u 
the corner of my jaws began oy 

wondered how Miss Dragonette h 
control to carry on without breaki 
couldn’t. Jean Paul King stepped i 
the last minute of the broadcast, repeating 
the little talk I had always given before. 

And well at the end of the broadcast, the — 
phone calls and the wires and the let 
came pouring in. It wasn’t hard for 
pick Stephen Cartright as the winne 
the Grand Award of $250 for the best story 
of the month on my Colgate Programs 


ODAY Steve is out in (Fes n; Neboaanee 
with the Central Broadcasting Company. — ae 
Each morning his secretary reads to him os 
world events from the leading newspapers — 
and magazines. Steve places his fingers on | 
the man’s lips and throat and by the vibra- * 
tion and movement mentally hears what the 
secretary reads. 


Then Steve dictates brief notes on the 
topics he has chosen to discuss over the 
radio. These notes are transcribed into 
Braille, and as Steve stands before the mic- 
rophone, his fingers touch occasionally the 
raised letters of his notes as he talks ex- © 
temporaneously. At times his fingers seek 
the hands on the lensless face of his watch. 


His shrewd comments on world news are 
awaited eagerly by the people of the Mid- 
dle West. 


His story comes to a delightful climax 
that makes us all happy for him. “I was 
married last fall to the musical director of 
these studios, and we now have a fine 
baby girl aged eleven weeks. Her name — 
is Ann. My wife’s name is Irma. Miss 
Dragonette loves them both — in fact, we 
had a wire from her last Wednesday night, 
saying that she was going to sing the role 
of “Dearest Enemy” for Ann that night. 


Blindness and deafness toppled the 
dreams of Steve Cartright for a time only 
— for Steve believed that if anyone wanted 
anything hard enough, and was willing to 
work long enough, his dreams would be- 
come a reality. 
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